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NOTES ON THE WANDERING JEW 

Dunbar in the famous Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy gives a 
list of villains whom he considers fit relatives for " Deulbeir " : 

Nero thy nevow, Golyas thy grantsire, 

Pharao thy fader, Egipya thy dame . . . 

Termygantis temp[t]ise the, et Waspasius thine eme; 

Belzebub thy full brother will clame 

To be thyne air, and Cayphas thy sectour; 

Pluto thy hede of kyn. . . . 

Herod thyne othir eme, and grete Egeas, 
Marciane, Machomete, and Maxencius, 
Thy trew kynnismen, Antenor et Eneas, 
Throp thy nere nece, and austern Olibrius, 
Puttidew, Baal and Eyobalus. 1 

Practically all of these worthies except Throp, who is still a mys- 
tery, and Puttidew, have been satisfactorily identified, and many of 
course are obvious. Gregor, who compiled the notes of the Scottish 
Text Society's edition of Dunbar, says (in, 68) : " Puttidew I can- 
not identify. Puttidew or pettedew [a variant reading] seems to 
be -petit and dieu." And Schipper and Baildon, the later editors 
of Dunbar, reprint Gregor's suggestion, acknowledging that it does 
not clear up the allusion. 2 I would suggest that Puttidew is really 
Buttadams, a name for the Wandering Jew which is found in 
French and Italian documents from the thirteenth century on. 3 

intransitive verbs that were also capable of being used transitively (e. g, 
" doth me spille ") ; if the verb was taken as intransitive, the do would be 
understood as causative; if it were taken as transitive, the do would be 
understood as auxiliary. The other cause he points out is the use of do 
with object nouns which might be understood as infinitives, e. g., "did 
synne." 

1 The Poems of William, Dunbar, ed. J. Small, Scottish Text Soc., Edin- 
burgh, 1893, n, 29. 

2 J. Schipper, Poems of William Dunbar, published by the Kaiserliche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1894, Ft. II, p. 163 (note to v. 189 
[591] ) ; H. B. Baildon, The Poems of William Dunbar, Cambridge, 1907, 
p. 257 : " Pettedew is derived by Br. Gregor, S. T. S., from petit and dieu, 
but this does not throw much light on the personage indicated." 

3 Beferences are conveniently collected in F. A. Foster, The Northern 
Passion, H (E. E. T. S., No. 147), London, 1915 (for 1913), pp. 72-73. 
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" John Puttedieu," a French form of this name, occurs in two 
manuscripts of the Northern Passion, one "written in the South 
of England, perhaps at Wells, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century," 4 and another " written about the middle of the fifteenth 
century by Robert Thornton of East Newton, Yorkshire." 5 It is 
quite clear then that Dunbar when writing the Flyting " not far 
from 1504-5 " 6 might well have been familiar with the name 
Puttedew (Buttadeeus) from having heard it in England or on his 
visit to France, alluded to in the poem. Of the two passages in the 
manuscripts of the Northern Passion Miss Foster says (p. 73) : 
" The insertions [are] interesting as the only references which have 
been found to the Wandering Jew in England between the thir- 
teenth-century chroniclers and the seventeenth century." To these 
the allusion in the poem of the Scotchman Dunbar should now be 
added. 



A curious allusion to the Wandering Jew appears in the " Door 
of Fnrest," 7 by 0. Henry (W. S. Porter) where it is combined with 
the English legend of the Seven Whistlers. The Jew has settled 
down, unrecognized, in a little Western town, plying, as at the 
time of the Crucifixion, the trade of a cobbler. In what is almost 
a trance, without knowing or remembering what he is saying, 
he gives his history to the editor of the Montopolis Weekly Bugle: 
The Jew, Mike O'Bader, says of the seven birds which are seen 
during the telling of the story : " They follow me everywhere. 
'Twas so commanded. What ye hear is the souls of the seven 
Jews that helped with the Crucifixion. Sometimes they're plovers 
and sometimes geese, but ye'll find them always flying where I 
go." And when on the morrow the editor visits the shop of Mike 
O'Bader, Boot and Shoe Maker, " some wild geese passed above, 
honking clearly." In no other description of Michob Ader, the 

* Foster, p. 11. The manuscript is Rawlinson C. 655, and the passage 
concerning Puttedieu is reprinted on p. 142. 

"Foster, p. 12. The manuscript is Brit. Mus. Add., 31042, and Miss 
Foster gives the lines which refer to Puttedieu on p. 72. 

"H. M. Ayres, " Theodulus in Scots," Modern Philology, xv (1918), 539- 
548. This interesting article on an obscure allusion in the Flyting gives 
much conveniently arranged information about the type and the circum- 
stances under which the Flyting was composed. 

and Sevens, New York, 1915, No. xir, pp. 117-132. 
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Wandering Jew, so far as I know, is he accompanied by these seven 
birds, which are the Seven Whistlers of English folk-lore. 8 0. 
Henry is giving, as will be evident, not English folk-lore but his 
own combination of two otherwise quite distinct legends. In one 
place and only one are the Whistlers called " Wandering Jews " ; 
this pasage, which is reprinted by Moncure D. Conway in his Wan- 
dering Jew, is as follows: 

" One evening, a few years ago, when crossing one of our Lan- 
cashire moors, in company with an intelligent old man, we were 
suddenly startled by the whistling overhead of a covey of plovers. 
My companion remarked that when a boy the old people considered 
such a circumstance a bad omen, ' as the person who heard the 
Wandering Jews ' — as he called the plovers — ' was sure to be over- 
taken with some ill luck.' On questioning my friend on the name 
given to the birds, he said, ' There is a tradition that they contain 
the souls of those Jews who assisted at the Crucifixion, and in 
consequence were doomed to float in the air forever.' When we 
arrived at the foot of the moor, a coach, by which I had hoped to 
complete my journey, had already left its station thereby causing 
me to finish the distance on foot. The old man reminded me of 
the omen." 

In his discussion Conway emphasizes sufficiently the resemblance 
between the legend of the Whistlers ("Wandering Jews") and 
that of Ahasuerus; it consists in the curse condemning them to 
wander eternally which was laid upon them both as participants in 
the Passion. Probably it was Conway's juxtaposition of these two 
legends that suggested a closer combination of them, an inter- 
weaving, to 0. Henry, — an interweaving, it should be emphasized, 

8 The references to the Seven Whistlers are collected in my " Three Birds 
of 111 Omen in British Folk-lore," Washington University Studies, IV, ii 
(April, 1917), pp. 167-173, but in that paper one old allusion to the belief 
has been overlooked. In John Webster's Duchess of Malfi, IV, ii, 185 (ed. 
Sampson, p. 334) "the screech-owl and the whistler shrill" are mentioned 
as particularly terrible omens, C. H. Poole, Customs, Superstitions, and 
Legends of Stafford, p. 78, n. 1 on the appearance of the Whistlers at 
Bedworth Colliery might be added to the references on p. 170, n. 80. 

"Conway, p. 159 (from Pearson, Notes and Queries, 4th ser., viii, 268 
[Sept. 30th, 1871]). It is also to be found in Swainson, Folklore and 
Provincial Names of British Birds, p. 180 and T. F. T. Dyer, English 
Folklore, pp. 95-96. Its substance is given by Conway in his article on 
the Wandering Jew in the Encyclopedia Britanniea, but the passage from 
the Turkish Spy, with which 0. Henry was also familiar, appears only in 
Conway's book. 
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which has no basis in legend. The name " Wandering Jews " 
might have been the starting-point for the amalgamation of the 
two tales. That 0. Henry knew Conway's book is rendered prob- 
able by other considerations. On the page opposite the quotation 
concerning the Whistlers (p. 158) a cobbler cursed by the Lord — 
and just such a snivelling cobbler as Mike O'Bader was — is men- 
tioned. Mike O'Bader is, as 0. Henry says, a reforming of Michob 
Ader, a name for the Wandering Jew which is first found in a 
passage in the Turkish Spy (1644) ; and this name as well as the 
passage from the Turkish Spy, which 0. Henry gives in condensed 
form, are found in Conway's book (pp. 15 ff.). 0. Henry has 
made two important changes in his source : — he has cleverly 
seized the opportunity to pun on the name Michob Ader, and he 
has united the legends of the Wandering Jew and of the Seven 
Whistlers. The humor of his story depends on the first of these. 
The second is almost wholly incidental to his narrative, but since 
it concerns these popular legends it is worth noting once for all 
that the combination belongs to literature and not to the folk. 



I may make here a few additions to the bibliographical collections 
of Neubauer on the legend of the Wandering Jew ; his latest articles 
are "Zur Bibliographie der Sage vom ewigen Juden," Zentralblatt 
fur Bibliothekswesen, xxvm (1911), 495-509, and " Zur Geschichte 
und Bibliographie des Volksbuchs von Ahasverus," Zeitschrift fur 
Biicherfreunde, Neue Folge, v (1914), 211-223. 

General References Including the Wandering Jew in Literature 

Dorothy Scarborough, The Supernatural in Modern English 
Fiction, New York, 1917, p. 175; Jahresbericht fiir neuere deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte, xxiv (1915 for 1913), p. 42, Nos. 594-598; 
Zieger, " Deutsche Einfliisse auf die englische Literatur," Studien 
zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, i, 307; Jellinek (ib., n, 
510) cites three studies which touch on the Wandering Jew; Koch, 
ib., vi, 389. 

English 

F. A. Foster, The Northern Passion (E. E. T. S., No. 147), 
London, 1915, n, p. 72; Gutch and Peacock, County Folklore, v, 
Lincolnshire, London, 1908, p. 333; C. Hardwick, Traditions, Su- 
perstitions, and Folklore, Manchester, 1872, pp. 157, 159; M. Tre- 
velyan, Folk-Lore and Folk-Stories of Wales, London, 1909, pp. 
337-339. 
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French 

Sebillot, Folklore de la France, Paris, 1904, I, 20, 217, 218, 253, 
313 ; ii, 55, 60 ; in, 219 ; Sebillot, Revue des traditions populaires, 
ii (1887), 478, "Superstitions du 17 e siecle, relevees par Cyrano 
de Bergerac"; and ibid., ix (1894), 502, "Les metiers et les 
professions"; Harou, ibid., x (1895), 408, "Les montagnes"; 
Lambert, Wallonia, vn (1899), 152-54, "La complainte du Juif- 
Errant." Of. Revue des traditions populaires, i (1886), 186 (H. 
Carnoy, Les legendes de la France, Paris, 1886) ; ibid., vn, 576 
(Sebillot, Traditions et superstitions de la Haute Bretagne, Paris, 
1882, i, 365) ; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ibid., xix (1904), "Reeits 
Valaisans," 115 (Stebler, Ob den Heidenreben, Zurich, 1901, p. 19) 
and 117 (Stebler, Goms und die Gomser, Zurich, 1903, p. 8). Cf. 
Tausserat, ibid., iv (1889), 546, " Le folklore au salon." On the 
folkbook see Sebillot, ibid., in (1888), 415, "L'imagerie popu- 
late "; Ristelhuber, ibid., ix (1894), 374, " L'imagerie de Wissem- 
bourg." 

German 

Hippe, Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fur Volks- 
kunde. vi, No. 12 (December, 1904), pp. 81-82, " Volkstiimliches 
aus einem alten Breslauer Tagebuche"; R. Kiihnau, Schlesische 
Sagen, Leipzig, 1912, in, 292; K. Simrock, Zeitschrift fur deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, i (1853), 432. 

Slavic 

A. N. "Wesselofsky, Archiv fur slavische PUlologie, vin, 331; 
Polivka, ibid., xxn, 303 (Etnograf. Zbirnyk, i-vi) ; Zytie i Slovo, n 
(Lemberg, 1894), 179-182 (cf. Zs. f. osterreichisclie Volkskunde, i 
[1895], 367). Cf. Zmigrodski, Revue des trad, pop., vi (1891), 
232, " Bibliographie du folklore en Pologne" (Morawski, Le Juif- 
Errant dans les Montagnes de Tatras, Czas, 1860). 

Miscellaneous 

A. Wolfram, Zs. f. bsterreichische Vk., x (1904), 113, " Eine 
Ahasversage in Munichkirchen (Northern Austria) "; A. J. Ed- 
munds " The Wandering Jew, A Buddhist Parallel," Open Court, 
1903, 755-756; Ilg, Zs. d. V. f. Vk., xix (1909), 308, "Maltes- 
ische Legenden und Schwanke, No. 1, Der ewige Jude"; Walliser 
Sagen, 1907, i, 238, 243 (Switzerland, cf. Zs. d. V. f. Vk., xix, 
123); Ferjoo, "El Judio Errante," Biblioteca de los Autores 
Espanoles, lvi, 546-549. 

Archer Taylor. 
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